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ignorance and disorders, was in the most deplorable condition. The great
truths of salvation were little known or understood, and religious practices
were profaned by gross abuses and disgraced by superstition. The
sacraments were generally neglected, the priests scarce knew how to
administer them, and were slothful, ignorant, and debauched, and the
monasteries were full of disorder. St Charles, by six provincial councils
and eleven diocesan synods, also by many pastoral instructions and man-
dates, made excellent regulations for the reformation of the manners both
of the clergy and people, which all zealous pastors have since regarded as
a finished model, and have studied to square their conduct by them.
Preaching being the means established by God for the conversion of souls,
and the principal obligation of a pastor, St Charles applied himself to it
with an unwearied zeal, though everything in this function cost him much
time and pains. A natural impediment in his speech seemed to disqualify
him for it; yet this he overcame by much labour and attention.1 The
composition also cost him a great deal of study, though an excellent
judgment compensated this difficulty. That liveliness of genius, those
sprightly thoughts, witty turns, and beautiful flowers which we admire
in the Basils and Chrysostoms seemed not to be his talent; but zeal,
sincere piety, and a thorough acquaintance with the lessons and motives
of Christian virtue, could not fail to qualify him for this function, His
sermons were solid and pathetic, and he spoke with a vehemence which
strongly affects a soul, and with an unction which always penetrates the
heart. He preached every Sunday and holiday, and often in his visitations
two or three times a day. The saint's zeal in procuring that all children
and others throughout his diocese should be perfectly instructed in the
catechism or Christian doctrine was fruitful in expedients to promote and
perpetuate this most important duty of religion. Not content with strictly
enjoining all parish priests to give public catechism every Sunday and
holiday, he established everywhere, under admirable regulations, schools
of the Christian doctrine, which amounted to the number of seven hundred
and forty, in which were three thousand and forty catechists and forty
thousand and ninety-eight scholars, as Giussano testifies.

He associated several pious ladies of Milan in regular exercises of
devotion and Christian perfection, by whose examples others ^ere engaged
to spend much time devoutly in churches, to assist at all the sermons they
could, and to be always taken up with serious employments, and with-
drawn from that fatal sloth and round of dangerous amusements which
many seem to look upon as a privilege of their rank; as if this could make
void the maxims of the gospel, or exempt any Christian from the obligation
of his baptismal engagements. These sacred vows, made by everyone at

1 See Giussano in his life; and especially Carolus a basilica St Petri in St Caroli vit&, c, 9,
et lib. vii c. 24, and Card, Frederic Borromeo, lib. de sacris oratoribus, p, 24, Saxius in Praefat,
in homilias St Caroli &c.